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THE FIGHT WITH THE GIANT WITCH.* 

BY GARRICK MALLERY. 

This Abnaki myth or folk-tale was communicated to me by Mrs. 
W. Wallace Brown, of Calais, Maine, by whom and her husband 
(who for a number of years was superintendent of the Passamaquoddy 
branch of the Abnaki at its reservation) it was translated. They 
gave to me many other mythic tales of the tribe which, like this one, 
are very different in spirit from those published in Mr. Charles J. 
Leland's work entitled "Algonquin Legends," although that work 
deals exclusively with the Abnaki, and the Micmacs, their next 
neighbors and congeners. As these tribes together form but a small 
part of the Algonquin linguistic family, the title of the work, " Al- 
gonquin Legends," is much too comprehensive. 

After two field-seasons spent among the two tribes mentioned, it 
was apparent to me that a full and unselected collection of their 
myths and tales would not exhibit the peculiarly harsh and violent 
character assigned to them by Mr. Leland, which peculiarity is ex- 
plained by him on a theory of Scandinavian influence. The facts 
do not require any such explanation. The myths of those tribes 
are similar in their essential character, and indeed in many of their 
details, to those of other bodies of Indians throughout the northern 
and inland parts of the United States between whom and the Scan- 
dinavians contact has never been suggested. It is also a fact that 
the Abnaki and Micmac are now, and have been during historic 
times, more gentle than most of the Indian tribes. 

In the present story the active work of poohegans or attendant 
daimans, translated as "guardian spirits," will be noticed, and 
their combats. They were generally animals, more properly the 
archetypes or ultimate progenitors of the particular animals. The 
one poohegan, whose name is, perhaps with too great metaphysi- 
cal signification, translated "Thought," may refer to the crude 
idea of spiritual communication at a distance, which was common 
among the Indians and for which modern mystics have several terms. 

*Read before the Society. 
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The information afforded by visions in dreams also appears. The 
word translated as "Fairy" is probably applicable to one of the 
"little people," which supernatural race is often the subject of 
western as of eastern story. 

The daimon called " Disease " affords an illustration of the com- 
mon Indian doctrine that all diseases were unnatural — that is, super- 
natural, and were the work of malign beings. 

A PASSAMAQUODDY MYTH. 

Many, many, long years ago, there dwelt in a large cave in the 
interior of a great mountain an old man who was a Keewauk-M'- 
telolen or Giant Witch. 

Near the mountain was a large Indian village the chief of which 
was named Hass-ag-wauk, the Striped Squirrel. Every few days 
some of the chief's best warriors mysteriously disappeared from the 
tribe. Hass-ag-wauk soon became convinced that they had been 
killed by the Giant Witch and he called a council of all the noted 
witches who possessed the greatest power. They gathered together 
in a new strong wigwam made for that purpose. There were ten of 
them in all, named Quar-beet, the Beaver ; Moosque, the Wood- 
worm; Quag -sis, the Fox; K'cheattosis, the Serpent; Eag-winn, 
the Loon ; Cosque, the Crane ; Moo-in, the Bear ; Lox, the Devil ; 
K'che-pelogan, the Eagle ; Wabb-tek, the Wild-goose. 

The great chief Hass-ag-wauk addressed the witches and told them 
that he hoped that they might be able to conquer the Giant Witch, 
and that if possible-it must be done at once or his tribe would be 
exterminated. The witches resolved that they would commence 
the battle the next night and use their greatest powers to kill the 
Giant Witch. Now the Giant Witch could foretell all his troubles 
by his dreams, and on that very night he dreamed of all the plans 
which the witches contemplated for his destruction. Now all In- 
dian witches have poohegans or guardian spirits. The Giant Witch 
sent one his poohegans, little Al-umusett or the Humming-bird, to 
the Chief Hass-ag-wauk telling him that it would not be fair to send 
ten to fight one, but that if he would send one witch at a time he 
would be pleased to meet them. The chief sent word in return 
that the witches would meet him in battle one at time. The next 
night the witches met as appointed, as soon as the sun slept, and 
it was agreed that the Beaver should fight first. Now the Beaver 
had So-ga-lum or Rain for his poohegan and he caused a great 
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flood to come and fill up the cave where the Giant Witch lived and 
by this means hoped to drown him. But the Giant Witch had the 
power to change himself into a Sequapp Squtten or Lamper Eel and 
held fast on to the side of his cave and thus escaped. The Beaver, 
thinking that the Giant Witch was probably drowned, swam down 
into the cave and got caught in a k'pagu-teehegan or beaver-trap 
which the Giant Witch had purposely set for him. Thus the Beaver 
is conquered. The next witch to fight is Moosque, the Wood- 
worm, whose poohegan is Fire. The Wood-worm told Fire that he 
would bore a hole down into the cave that night and that on the next 
night he wanted Fire to go down into the hole and by this means 
burn the Giant Witch. The Wood-worm went to work and with 
his sharp head and by whirling himself around like a screw soon 
made a deep hole in the side of the mountain, but the Giant Witch 
knew what was going on and he sent his poohegan, Humming-bird, 
with a piece of cheequaqu-seque, punk, and put a plug in the hole 
so tight that the Wood-worm could not get back and the next night 
when Fire went into the hole he set fire to the punk and burnt up 
Moosque, the Wood-worm, and thus perished the second witch. 

The next witch to fight was K'cheattosis, the Serpent. He had 
Hummewess, the Bee, for his poohegan. The Bee called all of 
the bees together and they went into the cave and swarmed all over 
the Giant Witch, which made him roar with pain; but he sent the 
Humming-bird and collected a lot of birch bark and set it on fire 
which made a dense smoke and stifled all the bees. After waiting 
some time the witch, Serpent, went into the cave to see if the bees 
had killed the Giant Witch, but he got caught in a dead-fall which 
the Giant Witch had prepared for him. The chief Hass-ag-wauk was 
now almost discouraged at having lost three of his best witches 
without accomplishing anything ; but seven more remained. The 
next witch to fight was Quagsis, the Fox. His poohegan was K'see- 
no-ka, Disease, and he sent him to afflict the Giant Witch with all 
kinds of sickness and he was soon covered with sores and boils and 
every part of his body was filled with aches and pains, but he sent 
his poohegan, Humming-bird, to Quilip-hoit, the god of medicine, 
who gave him the plant Kee-kaywee-N'bisoon, which as soon as it was 
administered to the Giant Witch immediately cured him of all his 
diseases. The next witch to fight was Eagwin, the Loon, whose 
poohegan was T'ka-iou, Cold. In a short time the mountain was 
covered with snow and ice and the cave was filled with cold blasts 
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of wind, the frost cracked the trees and broke asunder the great 
stones. The Giant Witch suffered terribly, but did not become 
discouraged. He tried his magic stone and heated it red hot, but 
it was so cold that it had lost its power and could not help him. 
Alumusett, the Humming-bird, had both wings frozen and could 
not be sent on any more errands ; but one of the Giant Witch's 
best poohegans was Lithuswagon or Thought, and he sent him like 
a flash to Sou-nessen, the South Wind, to come to his aid. In a short 
time the warm South Wind began to blow around the mountain, 
and the cold was obliged to disappear from the cave. The next 
witch to fight was Cosque, the Crane, whose poohegan was Kee- 
wauk, the Giant-with-a-heart-of-ice, who soon went to work with 
his big stone hatchet and chopped down all the trees and tore up 
the rocks and commenced to cut a large hole into the solid rocks 
in the side of the mountain, but the Giant Witch, now for the first 
time, let loose his great and terrible dog M'dasmoose, who barked so 
loudly and attacked Kee-wauk so fiercely that he was frightened off. 
The next witch to fight was Mooin, the Bear, whose poohegan was 
Badogiek, Thunder, and Pa-sock-way-tuck, Lightning. Soon a great 
thunder-storm took place which shook the whole mountain and a 
thunder-bolt split the mouth of the cave in two. The lightning 
flashed into the cave and nearly blinded the Giant Witch who was 
now terribly frightened for the first time and he cried with pain 
for he was badly burned by the lightning ; but the Thunder and 
Lightning redoubled their strength and filled the cave with fire. 
The Giant Witch was now greatly alarmed and quickly sent the 
Humming-bird to summon Haplebemlo, the Great Bull-frog, to 
come to his aid. He soon came and spit out his great mouth full 
of water which nearly filled the cave and extinguished the fire and 
drove off Thunder and Lightning. The next witch to fight was 
Lox, the Indian devil. Now Lox was always a coward and when 
he learned of the misfortune of the other witches he cut off one of 
his big toes and when the great chief Hass-ag-wauk called him .to go 
fight he made the excuse that he was lame and could not go. The 
next witch to fight was K'chee-pe-logan, the Eagle, whose poohegan 
was Applaus-um-luessit, the Whirl-wind. When he went to the 
cave of the Giant Witch with all his fury and violence and noise 
he awoke the Giant Witch who had been asleep and who at once 
k'pla-moosooke or lost his breath and was unable to speak, but he 
made signs to the Humming-bird to go for Cul-loo the chief of all 
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great birds, but the wind blew with such strength that the Hum- 
ming-bird could not get out of the mouth of the cave but was 
always driven back again. The Giant Witch now sent his poohegan 
Thought, to command Cul-loo to come to his assistance. In a 
moment the Great Bird came and made such a great wind with his 
wings at the mouth of the cave that the power of the Whirl-wind 
was useless. The Chief Hass-ag-wauk now became discouraged as 
but one more witch remained to fight and this was Wabb-tek or 
Wild Goose, who was a very quiet and clever fellow and never quar- 
reled with any one and was not regarded as a powerful warrior. 
Now the chief had a dream in which he saw a great giant, who 
stood before the mouth of the Giant Witch's cave and was so tall 
that he reached from the earth to the sky, and he said that all that 
all that was necessary to do to destroy the Giant Witch was to have 
some young woman to entice him out of his cave when he would 
lose his power and that he, the giant, would then kill him. The 
Chief Hass-ag-wauk told his dream to the witch Wabb-tek, Wild- 
goose, and ordered him to do as he had been told to do in the 
dream. Now the Wild-goose had for his poohegan Mickum-wiss or 
a Fairy, who changed himself into a beautiful young woman and 
went to the mouth of the cave and got up into a large hemlock tree 
and sang a song : 

Come to me young man ! 
Come hear my sweet song ! 
Come out this beautiful evening — 
Come on this beautiful mountain — 
Come see the leaves so red ! 

The Giant Witch soon heard the singing and came to the mouth of 
the cave, and was so fascinated by the singing that he came out of 
the cave and saw a very beautiful young woman up in the tree who 
said to him, "W'litthodd m'on nachi-pen-equlin w'liketuqu he 
moos," "Please, kind old man, help me down this tree." As soon 
as he came near the tree Gloos-cup, the great king of all men, 
dodged from behind the tree and threw his stone hatchet at him and 
split his head open. Then Gloos-cup addressed the Giant Witch 
and told him, "You have been a wicked bad witch and have de- 
stroyed nearly all of the Chief Hass-ag-wauk' s best warriors. Now 
speak once more and tell what you have done with the bones of your 
victims." The Giant Witch replied that in the hollow of that 
mountain could be found an immense heap of human bones which 
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was all that remained of what were once the great warriors of Hass-ag* 
wauk's tribe. As soon as he was dead Gloos-cup summoned together 
all the beasts of the forest and all the birds of the air to come 
together and eat the body of the Giant Witch. Then Gloos-cup 
ordered the beasts to go into the cave and bring forth the bones of 
the dead warriors, which they aid ; then told the birds to take each 
a bone in their mouths and pile them together at the village of the 
Chief Hass-ag-wauk. Then Gloos-cup ordered the Chief to build a 
wall of large stones around the heap of bones and cover them with 
wood and make equnak'n, the hot bath. 

Then Gloos-cup set the wood on fire and commenced to sing his 
magic song. Then he ordered more wood to be put on the fire and 
water to be poured on the heated stones. Gloos-cup sang louder 
and faster until his voice skook the whole village and he ordered 
the people to close their ears or his voice would kill them. Then 
Gloos-cup redoubled his voice and the bones began to move by the 
heat and began to sizzle and make a peculiar sound. Then Gloos- 
cup sang his resurrection song in a low voice. At last the bones 
began to sing with Gloos-cup and he sprinkled on more water and 
the bones came together in their natural places and soon became 
natural human beings again. The people were amazed at Gloos- 
cup' s power and the Chief Hassag-wauk gathered all the neighbor- 
ing tribes together and celebrated the great event with the Resurrec- 
tion feast which lasted for many days, and the tribe of Chief Hass-ag- 
wauk was never troubled -by evil witches forever afterwards. 
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